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LARGO 
(To all on active service overseas) 


YOu WILL NoT die, my friend. 
Your body may be killed 

and that will mean an eye 

closed and a finger stilled. 

But what behind them lay, 

live in our mind will stay. 

What urged and gave them grace 
will flower, though dust your face. 


Not rare are ribs and hands. 
Limbs, head—all have the same. 
It is the golden strands 

in mind that give the flame. 
You, more than any one, 

are soul-in-action ; sun 

no shell can smash, no hit 

make darkening mean unlit. 
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EDITORIAL 


This, this light you have borne, 
this gentleness through power, 

in us is acorn thrown, 

from hearts as oak to tower. 
Invet’rate in our brain 

your might extends our main. 
You cannot die, my friend, 

till all who knew you, end. 


And even then your tale 

will ever greenly fruit. 

All you leave unfulfilled— 
grieve not, your soul will shoot 
branches through us, with choice 
of myriad veins and voice. 
Discipled we; diffuse, 

yet rooted in one use ; 


vessels of virtue—yours 

(that does more purely shine 

than others’ portion) pours 

us, Water, into wine. 

That wine, your blood, will run 
deeper than grave or gun. 

A cooling flame, warm light. 
None die, friend, who come by it 


(Not even we, who will 

in some part of our brain 

if they your body kill). 
You cannot die; but pain 
may your quietus quell, 
fierce may fall your farewell 
and sharper far than steel 
be, waiting not to feel. 


EDITORIAL 


Then, if black rains the blood 
and bones from skin suspire, 
if all by which you stood 
ache ashward into fire— 

find you your role reversed ; 
once nourisher, now nursed. 
We then to re-inforce 

you, of our faith the source. 


We wing a palisade 

against life’s last distress. 
Our memory your grenade, 
dispersing loneliness. 

You, if it takes, will be 

not sole, but a company, 

of us, who from you learned, 
in thought, at need returned. 
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ROBERT HERRING 


THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH BOOKS ON 
THE CONTINENT AFTER THE WAR? 


By STANLEY UNWIN 


ONE THING Is certain, if past experience be any guide: it 
is that in all enemy-occupied territory we shall be con- 
fronted on the cessation of hostilities with the problem 
of meeting not merely a desire, but a craving for British 
books. 

The peoples in all these territories (not excluding 
Germany itself) have for years now been mentally and 
spiritually starved, and there will be a longing amounting 
to a passion to learn of the life and thought of the outside 
world during the period of their isolation from it—an 
isolation far more complete and much more devastating 
than during the last world war. 

The problem divides itself into three quite distinct 
parts :— 

1. Translations of British books in the various 
Continental languages. 

2. The distribution of home-produced British books 
on the Continent. 

3 The preparation or authorization of special Con- 
tinental editions of books in English on the Tauchnitz 
model. 

First then, Zranslations. 

At last year’s Congress of the International P.E.N. in 
London I urged that translations of important British 
books should be prepared here and now, so that they 
might be ready at the moment of cessation of hostilities, 
when Continental publishers would be eager to acquire and 
publish them. Something has been, and is being done 
along these lines, as I was able to tell listeners to the French 
service of the B.B.C. The problem is also being studied 


1 The opening of a discussion at a meeting of the P.E.N, 
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by the conference of ministers of education of the Allied 
Governments in London. I sincerely hope that yet more 
may be done. But action on the lines I advocate is not 
without its discouragements. For example, I recommended 
an Austrian lawyer to make a German translation of an 
important English book, confident that it would be wanted. 
Now that the translation is nearly ready a most satisfactory 
offer for the German translation rights has been received 
from a Ziirich publisher, but there is no way of getting 
the translation to him, and he is not prepared to wait until 
a way presents itself. However, that particular difficulty 
is unlikely to arise with languages other than French or 
German. 

Before leaving translations I should like to say a word 
about translation rights in general. It is both a difficult 
and a delicate subject. But as during the last forty years 
I have probably bought and sold more translation rights 
than any two or three of my competitors put together 
and moreover presided at the special session of the last 
International Publishers’ Congress which was devoted to 
“ Translations ’’, I feel under an obligation to speak rather 
more frankly than is perhaps discreet. At that special session 
of the International Publishers’ Congress, publishers from 
one country after another pointed out that with trans- 
lations from any language other than English they 
negotiated for the rights with the original publishers, 
and knew where they were, but when it came to trans- 
lations from English they were nearly always referred to 
an agent, and more frequently to a local sub-agent of a 
London agent. Whether or not there was justification for 
the disapproval expressed it would ill become me to say, 
but it is a fact of which authors ought to be aware, 
particularly as in some cases the feeling was intense as, 
for example, where a Norwegian publisher holding strong 
views about the difference between Norwegian and Danish 
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was consistently referred to a Danish sub-agent who liked 
to regard Norway as part of the Danish publishers’ market. 

Then again, some Spanish publishers seem to have an 
intense dislike of dealing with people they don’t know 
personally, a factor which needs to be borne in mind if 
you believe as strongly as I do in studying your customers’ 
requirements, and not assuming that they will necessarily 
want to do business in your way. Admittedly there is 
relatively small financial inducement for them to do so, 
but how many agents have in the past made the slightest 
effort to establish personal relations with their Continental 
customers? (British publishers have the excuse for not 
doing so that agents always “reserve’’ the translation 
rights.) 

The financial inducement varies from country to country 
and often affords little clue to the importance of a trans- 
lation appearing. For example, a Swedish publisher could 
and would probably pay more for the Swedish rights in 
a book in which he was interested than a Greek or 
Roumanian and a Bulgarian publisher put together; but 
in view of the number of Swedes who read English, 
translations into the other languages mentioned may be 
much more desirable from a national point of view. And 
it is this national aspect of the matter I should like to stress. 
The importance of ensuring the publication of competent 
translations of the best English books in as many languages 
as possible far transcends monetary considerations. But 
here let me hasten to add that the sentimental author who, 
in consequence, gives his translation rights away in response 
to a gushing letter from a Continental admirer, does not 
thereby ensure the publication of a translation, let alone 
a competent one. The only satisfactory method of doing 
so is to contract with a responsible publisher, who will 
undertake both to have a faithful translation prepared and 
to publish it in a prescribed time. Some payment is always 
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desirable. The mistake often made is to ask “ more than 
the traffic will bear”. It is astonishing how difficult most 
authors, and even some literary agents and publishers, 
find it to assess the appropriate amount. A moment’s 
thought will bring to mind the paramount considerations. 
The first, common to all languages, is that the cost of 
making the translation is a first charge on the item 
“authorship ”’. 
Then— 


1. The size of the population speaking the language 
in question. 

2. Their purchasing power, which includes not merely 
the standard of living, but the relation of their currency 
to sterling. 

3. The proportion of the population that is illiterate. 


It is clear that a publisher issuing a book in a language 
spoken by a comparatively small population, most of 
whom are illiterate, can only make a nominal payment. 
The important thing is to ensure that any payment which 
is not on account of royalties (and the scale of royalties 
must take into consideration the fee to the translator who 
is, in effect, part author) should cover a prescribed number 
of copies, and that there should be provision for a royalty 
on sales in excess of that number. In connection with a 
reprint of their excellent guide to Royalty agreements,* 
the Publishers’ Association is adding a supplement dealing 
with the wording of agreements for the sale of translation 
rights. 

In normal times there is not the slightest difficulty in 
ascertaining which publishers in the leading European 
countries are interested in the publication of translations, 
because the International Institute of Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion published each quarter an “Index Translationum ”. 


1 Post free, 1s. 2d., from the Publishers’ Association, 28 Little Russell 
Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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The pre-war numbers, which are still obtainable, afford 
much interesting information as to the languages from, 
and into, which books of every type were being trans- 
lated; but it is doubtful whether even a dozen people 
in Great Britain ever bothered (or bother) to study them. 

But I must pass on to Part 2. “‘ The distribution of home- 
produced British books on the Continent.” This is a much 
more important business than even many publishers would 
credit. It consists very largely of orders for single copies 
of many titles rather than of large numbers of individual 
titles. Furthermore, much of the business is done through 
Exporters and Wholesalers, so that the publisher may 
be unaware of the ultimate destination of the copies he is 
supplying. The British book trade owes a greater debt 
to the specialized knowledge and activities of firms like 
Dawsons and Simpkin Marshall in this connection than is 
usually admitted. For all practical purposes the Con- 
tinental booksellers drew their supplies of books in the 
English language from London. American publishers 
with London branches or agencies wisely dealt with this 
specialized business through London. Geographical 
proximity was, of course, an important factor; how 
important may be judged from the fact that books ordered 
at the same time would as a rule reach Amsterdam more 
rapidly than Aberdeen. The pre-war Continental service was 
extremely efficient. But geographical proximity was not 
the only reason that led to this business being done almost 
exclusively from or through London. Currency and 
credit complications virtually compelled it. 

For the non-Latin countries Leipzig was the main 
centre of book distribution on the Continent, and those 
British publishers who took advantage of that unique 
organization in addition to working direct from London, 
were able to do appreciable extra business. For example, 
before the Great War of 1914-18 I was able to sell more 
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British books in Budapest than in a big provincial town 
like Sheffield. But let me hasten to add that I should not 
have been able to do so, had I not at that time been the 
only British publisher carrying stock in Leipzig. Had 
many firms being doing so it would probably not have 
paid any one of us. The cultivation of the Continental 
market involves more intensive and exhaustive work in 
relation to possible turnover than any other. To start with, 
it is not one market but as many as there are different 
countries, and each calls for separate study and separate 
treatment. A bookseller in Amsterdam or Stockholm may 
know more about British books than many an English 
bookseller, but that is unlikely to be the case in Sofia or 
Split. If the Continental market is to be adequately looked 
after when the war is over, as I confidently hope and believe 
that it will be, far closer attention will have to be given to 
the special requirements of the individual countries. 
Facilities which may be fully justified in one case may 
be quite unwarranted in another. A book export scheme 
designed for the Balkans would be inappropriate to such 
fully developed and well-organized book trade organiza- 
tions as those in Holland and the Scandinavian countries. 
And mention of Scandinavia takes my mind to Iceland. 
When I was there a few years back I was able to report 
that in proportion to its population of about 35,000 
Reykjavik had a better display of British books than any 
English town of comparable size. That market—a small 
one it is true, but none the less important—has recently 
been handed over very largely to America. When it is too 
late we shall doubtless bemoan the many needless war- 
time restrictions placed upon British book publishers and 
the consequent loss of these essential export markets. So 
long as the British book trade is treated as a Cinderella we 
are helpless, but given the paper and the other essential 
facilities we can, and if we are to survive must, hold our 
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own, because export business is for the British Publisher 
not a little extra portion of jam, but a matter of life and 
death. There is much else I could say on this fascinating 
subject, which I hope will be the chief theme of discussion, 
but I must devote the few minutes remaining to me to 
Part 3. The preparation and authorization of special 
Continental editions of books in English on the Tauchnitz 
model. Although even at its zenith the firm of Tauchnitz 
never published more than 60 new titles in a year, its 
effect at one time upon British book distribution on the 
Continent was almost devastating. There were many 
reasons for this, but first and foremost because authors 
considered it.a kind of “hall mark” to appear in the 
Tauchnitz collection regardless of the financial aspect of 
the matter. It thus became a fetish on the part of agents 
to reserve the Continental rights whether or not there was 
the faintest possibility of Tauchnitz acquiring them. For 
example, some years back, negotiations for a book on 
agricultural co-operation in Denmark broke down solely 
because the agent would not allow me to have the right to 
sell it on the Continent. The fact that 90 per cent of the 
books taken by Tauchnitz were fiction, and that he never 
took a solid work of that character did not weigh in the 
balance. The sequel to that story was the publication of 
the book by a fiction publisher accustomed to agreements 
excluding the Continent; its remaindering by him about 
six or nine months after publication, and the subsequent 
sale of many of the remainder copies on the Continent. 
As the author derived no benefit from the remainder sales, 
but would have received full royalties had I been authorized 
to sell his book on the Continent, I think you will agree 
that my description of the reservation of Continental 
rights as a fetish was no exaggeration. I emphasize this 
because it contributed to the lack of enthusiasm shown 
by some publishers in those days in developing the Con- 
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tinental market. But with the advent of Penguins and 
attractively produced cloth-bound books at 2s., both 
fiction and non-fiction (particularly those issued by Hodder 
and Stoughton), the influence of the special Continental 
edition waned. Moreover authors resented being asked to 
sign a declaration that they were aryans, and for that if 
for no other reason would, I believe, prefer that after the 
war the distribution of British books on the Continent 
should be retained in British hands. 

Fortunately in “ Guild Books” the requisite machinery 
is readily available. 

As it is a co-operative concern, to which all members 
of the Publishers’ Association are eligible, it can draw 
upon a wide range of publications. But it seeks no mono- 
poly, and any publisher with a big enough list to run 
Continental distribution on his own is free to do so. The 
important thing is, and this I must emphasize, that if 
British publishers are to be encouraged to develop the 
Continental market as they are so anxious to do, they must 
be granted by authors the right to sell their books there. 

It is high time that authors made their attitude to this 
problem of Continental book trade distribution clear 
beyond a peradventure, and I hope that as the outcome of 
this evening’s discussion those authors present will do so, 
and with no uncertain voice. 


THE CORELLI WONDER 


By GEORGE BULLOCK 


In 1885 THE July edition of Temple Bar had an article, 
“ One of the World’s Wonders,” describing an oyster- 
built grotto at Margate. Like to-day’s film trailers, the title 
was pretentiously misleading, but the author, a lady from 
Kensington, did not doubt she had written something 
wonderful. Fair-haired, pretty, actually looking younger, 
she was thirty and tubby. Her scribbling was no sudden 
seaside inspiration, but a serious anxiety for fame. She was 
determined to be “someone’’. She had already given a 
concert, undertaking in the presence of the audience to 
compose a “forest”? symphony and fourteen other 
‘pieces’. Even with Swinburne in the audience, the 
improvisation had raised no réclame. Now, paid ten guineas 
for describing a grotto, she wondered what a novel might 
not bring. In three volumes surely she could cause a 
furore? It would have to be a special novel—one of the 
world’s wonders, in fact—for a “mere’’ person could 
produce one that was ordinary. Having begun to write, 
she was positive of a God-given inspiration. Her book 
would be a spiritual restorative to people less perfect than 
herself. Scorning “mere” life again, her imagination 
would soar celestially. The heroine (if she could be called 
by such a conventional name) would possess extraordinary 
gifts, but retain a perfect womanliness. The romance 
would be the purest to be had. As for “ copy” (a word 
not mentioned in connection with divine revelations) there 
was herself, perfect and unique. She felt certain it could 
be done. In six months the spiritualistic concoction, filled 
with accounts of psychic experiences, healing baths, and 
supernal romance, was ready for the spiritually ailing. The 
publisher’s readers (among them Hall Caine) argued its 
merits, but 4 Romance of Two Worlds, with an advertising 
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preface, received attention from the public. It was a 
respectable success. The author, Marie Corelli, had 
established herself as a doctor of literary patent medicine. 
Grateful letters poured in. One man had been saved from 
suicide, a lady had felt ennobled after reading it twice. 
There was a demand for more, which the copyright owner 
had every intention of supplying. She had a large store 
of the tonic which only needed bottling. Encouraged by 
Mr. Bentley, her publisher, who advised a love story 
pur et simple, she lost no time. In a few months another 
supply was available, and for more than twenty years 
new consignments rolled in. Vendetta, Thelma, Ardath, 
Wormwood (what did the title matter so long as the 
properties remained effective °?) were bought by an ever- 
increasing public. The appearance of a new Corelli novel 
became an event. An edition was sold in a few hours. 
On the day of publication queues waited outside the literary 
pharmaceutists, anxious for their half-yearly dose. Each 
time the mixture grew stronger, Barabbas almost took 
their breath away. By the time The Sorrows of Satan 
appeared the testifying letters were overwhelming. The 
Corelli tonic was famous, and some who swore by it were 
the highest in the land. Queen Victoria after reading the 
first novel asked for Miss Corelli’s other books to be sent 
to Balmoral. Tennyson wrote: “‘ You do well to care 
nothing for fame.” Gladstone called on the authoress 
and stayed two hours. “Ardath is a magnificent 
conception,” he is reported to have said. Meredith closed 
one book tearfully. The Dean of Westminster quoted 
Barabbas from the pulpit. Only the reviewers, “ the 
literary cliques” as Marie Corelli called them, withheld 
praise. They did worse—they ridiculed. They sneered 
at the authoress’s self-proclaimed divinity. As literary 
analysts they exposed her as a fraud. They maintained her 
tonic to be pretty coloured water. Her publisher’s advice 
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restrained her from taking action, but even he had no con- 
solation to give that could stop her feeling outraged. The 
critics, she raved, were leagued against her, and she in- 
tended returning that hatred. The publishers were ordered 
to send out no review copies of The Sorrows of Satan. 
Members of the press, she stated on the front page, could 
obtain it “in the usual way ”’. 

She competed with people like Ellen Terry for publicity. 
Self-advertisement, she declared, was abhorrent to her, and 
proceeded to campaign for it. The public naturally wanted 
to know everything concerning their benefactress, and their 
benefactress was very willing for them to be told, but 
certain difficulties existed. There were facts about her life 
that must be veiled. There was even a skeleton that needed 
draping. To give Marie Corelli to her public—perfect 
with wisdom, virtue, and purity—a little juggling had to 
be done. When necessary, however, the authoress could 
do more than juggle. She could be acrobatic, especially 
with facts. In the first permitted biography she gave details 
of her “ mixed Scottish and Italian parentage’. She was, 
she said, the adopted daughter of Dr. Charles Mackay, 
LL.D. There was no information regarding her mother. 
For herself she hinted at a Contessa’s title. Nothing, it 
was obvious, was too good for Marie Corelli. But until 
1885 there had been no Marie Corelli: in her place had 
existed for thirty years a girl called Minnie Mackay. What 
then of her ? 

She was the illegitimate daughter of Charles Mackay, 
an able but unsteady journalist and writer, who had been 
editor of the [//ustrated London News and a colleague of 
Dickens. When her mother became Mackay’s second wife 
Minnie (or Mary) was six years old. They went to live at 
Box Hill, where Meredith was a neighbour. For Minnie 
there followed some years of loneliness, without teaching 
or discipline, during which she formed her determination to 
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be different—to be “someone”. Many hours were spent 
in the “ Dream Hole ”’, a mossy retreat in the garden, where 
day-dreams fertilized a luxuriant imagination. She decided 
not only to be different but superior as well. (“1 will do 
something !—I will!’”) Knowledge of her illegitimacy 
came to re-enforce this purpose. She would prove herself 
wonderful, better than everyone else, and a predisposition 
to narcissism helped to convince her that she had a good 
start on the way. When she was twenty-one her mother 
died, and shortly afterwards a move to Longridge Road, 
Kensington, made Ellen Terry a neighbour. At this house 
Minnie and her father were joined by Bertha Vyver, 
destined to become the lifelong friend —“ better than gold.” 
Here household expenses were a powerful drive to Minnie’s 
ambition. It was becoming financially necessary for her 
to be “ someone ”’. Even more agitating were those dreams 
of “ Society’, her longing to drive in a carriage and to be 
known as a lady. She was growing daily more dissatisfied 
with Minnie Mackay. She was ashamed of her birth, her 
mother (who had been of inferior rank), of her ragged 
education, of her poverty. She was determined to forget 
them—indeed, they were already forgotten. Dreams as 
powerful as hers were astonishingly effective. She became 
another person. She became Signorina Marie Corelli. 
And in this lady there was no flaw. She excelled in every- 
thing in beauty, in birth, in wisdom, in purity, in intellect. 
Minnie Mackay had been short and plump, Marie Corelli 
should be stately and tall. Minnie Mackay had been 
illegitimate and poor, Marie Corelli should be aristocratic 
and rich. So she dreamed. Draped in white satin, adorned 
with pure lilies, soon the dream was ready for the public, 
disguised as Thelma or Mavis Clare, as the heroine of The 
Life Everlasting, or as Marie Corelli herself. 

For the next fifteen years her novels satisfied a public 
ranging from the Queen at Balmoral to the front row of the 
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Gaiety chorus. The Sorrows of Satan had a sale greater 
than that of any previous English novel. The Master 
Christian sold a quarter of a million copies. All her dreams 
came true. She attacked “ Society”’ for its sins, but no 
fashionable dinner-party was complete without her. She 
posed as a recluse and her publicity was enormous. She 
preached the evils of riches and earned £20,000 yearly. She 
criticized the Church, and its Deans quoted her apprais- 
ingly from the pulpit. The Prince of Wales held her hand 
in his, and invited her to his coronation. Oscar Wilde 
printed her stories in the magazine he was editing. “ You 
tell of marvellous things in a marvellous way,” he said. 
She was asked to write the life of Christ, the life of Queen 
Alexandra. Once, sometimes twice, a year a new novel 
appeared. The Mighty Atom, God’s Good Man, Temporal 
Power were bought like a new edition of an evening paper. 
Her preaching grew more frenzied, her rhapsodizing more 
luxuriant, her attacking more virulent. With each success 
she became more righteously indignant at criticism. In 
declining health she retired to Stratford-on-Avon, meaning 
to establish herself Shakespeare’s co-equal in English 
literature (so the spiteful people remarked). She interfered 
in local affairs and the Press resounded with her lawsuits, 
her angry letters. She floated down the Avon in an Italian 
gondola. On Mayday she drove through the town behind 
ponies wreathed in flowers. Her figure was so tightly 
laced she dare not risk a stoop. She quarrelled with the 
Governors of the Memorial Theatre, and pilloried them in 
her next novel. The Press omitted her name from a Royal 
gathering, then printed her letter of complaint. The towns- 
people at Stratford were irretrievably estranged by the 
so-called “‘ Stratford-on-Avon Controversy” in 1903. 
At last, if not beaten, she was wearied. “ County” folk, 
she declared, were her abhorrence. She was rich. She was 
famous. She was lonely. She was still dissatisfied. She 
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ignored the Summer Time Act and kept her clocks an 
hour slow. ‘“‘ God’s time,” she said, “is good enough for 
me.’ She derided matrimony ; at fifty, stout and podgy, 
she had what she believed was a passion for a second-rate 
painter. “* Pendennis,’ she called him, and he made fun 
of her accent. To be revenged she wrote Open Confession, 
a book with some moments of true pathos. She continued 
castigating women of fashion for trying to appear younger 
than they were, though at sixty her own tresses were still 
bright gold. But she was not trying to look young; per- 
petual youth, she believed, was one of the natural results of 
living on a spiritual plane. About 1910 her sales began to 
decline. The public had digested all it could take of her 
particular kind of phantasy. Asa personality her antics con- 
tinued for a time to be of interest. By the end of the Great 
War she ceased being a best-seller. A new literary driggist 
had appeared with a novel called The Way of an Eagle. 

At her death in 1924 the name of Marie Corelli aroused 
only an echo among the contemporary generation. Her 
reputation as an eccentric among older people was great 
enough to constitute front-page news. She died worth 
£20,000, and directed her home, Mason Croft, to be 
preserved for ever. Books, furniture, curios, all were to 
be kept intact. But her dream of immortality was one that 
did not come true. In 1942 her friend, Bertha Vyver, died 
almost penniless, and the estate was sold. The pony-cart 
in which Marie had exhibited herself was bought by a 
theatrical producer for a London pantomime. The gondola 
—to everyone’s surprise—fetched 57 guineas. 

Her unimportance as a writer cannot be doubted. In 
another twelve years her centenary will be at hand, but it 
is unlikely that anyone will wish it celebrated. Her books 
are already unreadable, by then we presume they will be 
unread. A best-seller, in the novelette sense, once his or 
her yogue is over, cannot be read seriously, if at all; in 
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the same way as some present-day audiences get only satirical 
amusement from watching a film made fifteen or twenty 
years ago. As a novelist Marie Corelli was inferior to 
Ouida, with whom she has been compared. She had one 
pure heroine—it was herself she thought she was por- 
traying—her other characters were ridiculous either from 
extremes of virtue or unmitigated wickedness. Even with 
her faults unmentioned she cannot be considered a novelist. 
Her books were an expression of her own day-dreaming, 
and primarily a compensation to herself for the exaggerated 
demands she was driven to make upon life. A reviewer— 
obviously a Corelli “ taker ’’—has suggested the admira- 
tion of Queen Victoria and Gladstone as proof of her 
literary merit. Oscar Wilde and Tennyson were also 
reported admirers. But Tennyson received a presentation 
copy of Ardath, to which his short note was a reply. 
Wilde’s compliments were ambiguous, and a later judgment 
was that because of the way she wrote Marie Corelli should 
have been with him in Reading Jail. No doubt we should 
see kings and statesmen through a haze of reverence, but 
are we commanded to believe them never windy or 
commonplace? The taste of the highly exalted is not un- 
questionable. Would we not consider it absurd if asked 
to believe that a great man’s weakness for detective yarns 
proved Edgar Wallace a genius? In the nineties there 
were worthy people (Mr. Gladstone no doubt among them) 
nervous of the “clever”? new writers who made “ sin” 
so attractive. To them Marie Corelli’s missionary zeal 
and moral uplift were comforting and reassuring. 

She must be judged as a supplier of daydreams, to people 
whose imaginations could not produce phantasies quickly 
enough, or splendidly enough, for themselves. The reason 
why she had an enormous public was not because she was 
“ different ”’ : it was her longing to be as like everybody 
else in general (and the British aristocracy in particular) 
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that brought Marie Corelli phenomenal fame. The 
Victorian Age, great in many directions, was not great in 
the apprehension of reality. It was an age that liked to 
consider its own solemnity. Religion was a sort of esthetic 
fog, enjoyable if one watched it grow dense from the 
fireside. Sadness, of the kind evoked by reading In 
Memoriam, was a mournful pleasure. There was small liking 
for humour, none for criticism. In everything the highest 
moral tone was successful. Marie Corelli’s writings satisfied 
a large number of people because they satisfied herself. 
In many ways she was a typical Victorian. Her “ beautiful ” 
descriptions, her use of scientific jargon, her incapacity 
to mention “ sex stuff’, and her fervent religiousness put 
all qualms to rest. Like the patent medicines, she could be 
given without fear to children of all ages. “ The Million,” 
as she called them, were able not only to forget the day’s 
drudgery in her tales of spiritualistic trances and Italian 
Counts; they were left feeling improved. Of humanity 
in the characters, of humour, or of any connection with 
reality there was no sign. She wrote with characteristic 
energy, and a passionate self-belief gave her books their 
power. Her popularity declined when the public no 
longer reacted vigorously to her particular kind of phantasy. 
She was replaced then by a writer who gave the same kind 
of satisfaction with a different flavour, and in a more 
modern scene. To-day “the million” that might have 
rushed to buy The Treasure of Heaven go instead to the 
luxury cinemas. Or they buy one of the many weekly 
magazines, and get excitement from reading the Daily 
Mirror and the Sunday newspapers. The man who is 
saved from suicide now sends his testimonial to the manu- 
factures of tonic pills and pain soothers. It is a smaller 
public, and a more worldly one, that Marie Corelli's 
successors have inherited. 


HENRY MILLER IN VILLA SEURAT 
(An Incomplete Portrait) 


By ALFRED PERLES 


Métro Atfsia: A minor carrefour: there is the church, 
and opposite it, the café Zeyer gaudy with red plush and 
mirrors, polished brass; the smell of choucroute garnie, 
gauloises bleues and fine a l’eau. That's the café we 
patronized when we were in funds, and we also took 
our better-to-do friends there. Fine a /’eau was one franc 
seventy-five the glass, and Henry did the talking: he was 
good at talking : any subject anyone might care to bring 
up would suit him: the range of topics was sheer inex- 
haustible . . . from “ Hamlet” to “ The Merry Widow ”’, 
via the planetary and interplanetary systems. 

On the other side of the Avenue d’ Orléans was a smaller, 
less pretentious, distrot, the Bouquet d’Alésia: we dropped 
in there for an occasional vin blanc cassis, or a café arrosé 
rhum after dinner. We thought nothing of these things, 
but to-day, in retrospect, writing these reminiscences in 
a guard-room between two spots of sentry duties, wearing 
the crazy outfit of a man uncomfortably disguised as a 
he-soldier, they make the water come to my mouth. 

There is no special reason why I mention Métro Alésia 
at all, except the fact that it happened to be the perimeter, 
so to speak, of Villa Seurat. Walking down the Rue 
d’Alésia and turning to the right into the Rue de la Tombe- 
Issoire, there is, or was, second to the left, a small impasse, 
called Villa Seurat. That part of the r4th Arrondissement 
was rather slummy: full of drunks, cheap prostitutes and 
Dead End kids; but Villa Seurat somehow stood apart, 
even on the physical plane, it did not quite belong to the 
district ; the houses were stuccoed, or brick houses coloured 
pink, green or red: there was a gingerbread quality about 
them, as in Hans and Gretl. To Paris standards, the houses 
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were well-appointed ; large studio apartments, well lighted 
and centrally heated, bathrooms, kitchenettes, bedrooms. 

Henry radiated from No. 7. Radiated is the correct 
word. There was a quixotic mood of coercion hanging 
about the place, like an atmosphere. On approaching, the 
least sensitive visitor must have become aware of an 
exceptional presence. I had lived with Henry Miller for 
a number of years, and yet every time I mounted the stairs 
to the first-floor studio I experienced a queer feeling of 
exultation and enthusiasm. 

I seldom entered without pausing outside the door for 
a minute or two, listening to the familiar Miller noises 
within. As a rule, it was the clatter of the typewriter I 
perceived. Henry is one of the fastest typists I have come 
across among writers, using the touch system. He 
hammered away so fast, the uninitiated visitor might have 
thought he was just copying. Yet Henry often com- 
plained of not being able to put down on paper his thoughts 
as quickly as they came to him. He never drafts a damned 
thing: he thinks, speaks, and writes in perfect sentences, 
and what he writes down, stands, without additional 
polish. 

He was not always typing ; at times he would be listen- 
ing to a phonograph record, of which he possessed a 
good number; he was a connoisseur of music: he liked 
particularly the great German masters, without disdaining 
the more trashy output of Tin Pan Alley. Sometimes 
he sang to himself, or gave the studio a thorough clean- 
ing; or he was cooking our dinner. Henry was a 
domesticated genius; he liked order and cleanliness, 
always washing up the dishes right after the meal. 

The door to the sanctum was stuck with notices and 
avis importants: “ If knock you must, knock after 11 a.m.” 
“Am out for the day, possibly for a fortnight.” “La 
maison ne fait pas de crédit.”” “Je n’aime pas que lon 
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m’emmerde.” And so forth. He pinned those notes 
to the door because he hated to be disturbed while at work. 
But he never fooled me: I always knew when he was 
genuinely out: I smelled it. 

Henry attracted, and probably still does, the queerest 
lot of people: there was, at Villa Seurat, a continuous 
ya-et-vient of cranks, nuts, drunks, writers, artists, bums, 
Montparnasse derelicts, vagabonds, psychopaths . . . of 
all possible nationalities and sexes, and all of them came 
with their troubles. It did not matter to Henry whether 
they spoke English, French, German, Greek, or Yiddish : 
he was no great linguist, but he could take care of all of 
them. Somehow, instinctively, he seemed to be able to 
sense their true nature; he knew what they wanted and 
he also knew what they needed. Henry gave: he could 
always give, he was the most generous host, even when he 
was so broke that he had to treat his guests with their own 
money. 

It was fascinating to watch him talking to the people 
who came up to him: minor sermons on the mount. Never 
talked to different people differently, as we all do: one 
language for all: his own. Some of the callers felt miser- 
able for one reason or another ; some just wanted a drink ; 
others wanted philosophy ; others still wanted to discuss 
art; most were out for love in one form or another. 
Henry, on principle, gives everybody what he, or she, 
wants. Only he gives them at least ten times as much as 
asked for. This is one of his characteristics: when a 
beggar approaches him in the street for a few sous, he 
would give him a ten-franc coin. Just to get a look of the 
fellow’s face at his monstrous generosity. It is not simple 
kindness of heart; I suspect Henry of being fond of 
showing off—not to the public, but himself. Henry 
enriches everybody with whom he comes in contact: 
without impoverishing himself: every gift he throws 
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away seems to enrich him in a curious way ; on the material 
plane as well as the subtler realms of mind and heart. 

The greatest thing about Henry Miller is, I believe, 
his capacity of instilling life into everybody he gets into 
touch with ...even near-corpses : I have seen him working 
miracles on half-wits, and .;omplete nervous wrecks. 
I don’t know how he does it, he probably does not know 
it himself. Perhaps it is the mere directness of approach. 
A man, and even a woman, can feel at ease with Henry 
Miller after the first few words. After the first few words 
he cuts them out of their cocoons, as it were. Nor does 
it matter a scrap whether or not he understands his, or her, 
language. For Henry Miller, who is one of the greatest 
word jugglers of all times, never resorts to his art when 
talking to simple people in simple distress: he speaks 
the language of the heart ; he can listen to the voice of any 
heart no matter how bad the grammar may be. There is 
a Christ-like, healing, quality about Henry: he—the 
master of words—cures people of real or imaginary ills 
in the cluck-cluck language. There’s no trick about it, 
no catch. The true miracle-worker requires no apparatus, 
no hokus pokus. Nothing is fundamentally simpler than 
the miracle. Which is not to imply that Henry Miller is 
unilaterally simple. Far from it. Miller’s simplicity is of 
the calibre of natural phenomena. His enthusiasm is as 
simple as a sunrise, and as wonderful ; he can be as over- 
whelming as a simple hurricane . . . as devastating as a 
common earthquake. 

I have met many people who know Miller’s books, 
especially Tropic of Cancer, but not the man. . They ask 
me what Henry is like in real life ; and when I tell them he 
is simple, gentle, almost humble, they cannot believe it. 
They get an altogether wrong impression of the man by 
reading his work. I cannot understand that, for Henry’s 
work, and more particularly the Tropic, is written straight 
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from the shoulder . . . beautiful but not embellished ; 
nothing laboured, nothing put on. 

I knew Henry Miller intimately long before his first 
book was published. And knowing the man, I could not 
have expected him to write differently from the way he 
has written; if ever a book can mirror its author, the 
Tropic of Cancer does. Henry is there all the time, and all 
the time himself one hundred per cent. His whole being is 
poured into those three hundred odd pages, complete 
with suffering, humour, beauty, squalor, bitterness, ecstasy, 
knowledge, ignorance, hope and despair. The language 
comes from the heart, the belly, the mind and the testicles 
simultaneously ; it comes also from those regions whence 
language does not come at all, except, perhaps, once every 
thousand years: from the Angel. But it is all he, Henry 
the hermit, sufferer, saint, explorer, glutton, dreamer, 
miracle-man, quack and warlock. 

During the ten last pre-war years I was almost in daily 
touch with him. Never once did I hear him speak harshly 
to anybody: he is good and kindly and patient. He can 
listen for hours on end to the unending tales of the most 
dreadful bore. He can afford to yield without weakening 
himself: each time he yields he grows stronger; his 
strength and energy are boundless. He is fully aware that 
he is a torch-bearer, and he carries the torch both grace- 
fully and with an odd kind of humble pride. He has a 
mission to fulfil, and he has not finished fulfilling it. 

In his last letter, dated ‘‘ March 6th or 7th’’, he tells 
me that he has become a painter and intends to stop writing 
altogether. Henry has always been a painter. Long before 
he was being pushed into print, away back in ’29 at 1 bis 
Rue du Maine where we then occupied two miserable 
rooms, he was already painting water colours. Even before 
then, in Brooklyn, he was painting water colours with 
our mutual friend, Joe O’Regan. Henry, a great believer in 
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relaxation, found it easier to relax in painting than in 
writing. He would paint astonishing still-lives of apples 
and oranges before eating them. Apples and oranges were 
only pretext, of course. So were the trees of the triangle 
du Maine upon which our windows opened—then the 
most beautiful triangle in the world: the triangle was alive 
with pristine life: kids and birds screaming insanely ; 
beggars, bums, sandwich-men eating a meal of camembert 
cheese and bread and guzzling gros rouge, a méme a litre 
bottle—a modest meal which even a beggar could afford, 
but for which to-day I would gladly give a five shilling prix 
fixe dinner plus the cover charge at a Piccadilly restaurant. 
Henry painted it all. He was not a good craftsman, but of 
course, he was an artist. His paintings looked distinctly 
and inimitably Henry Miller paintings. Only the naive 
will have expected his apples and oranges to look like 
apples and oranges. Henry Miller gave himself in his 
paintings as he did in his books. So naturally the oranges 
and apples emerged tremendously enriched: so naturally 
they would not resemble cheap oranges and apples to be 
had for thirty sows le kilo at the Marché Edgar-Quinet. 

In.his last letter, he informs me that he hopes to be soon 
done with writing. Writing is a wretched affair at best, 
he says. He wants to settle down to painting in earnest. 
As a painter, he feels, one leads a totally different life : 
one becomes a man. 

I do not suppose that Henry Miller had to take up 
painting to become a man. To be a man isa great achieve- 
ment; most people are mere fractions of mankind. But 
Henry attained to manhood long before he made up his 
mind to be a painter, or a writer for that matter. Henry 
is a man and he is gentle. To call him a gentleman would 
be offensive. He is the born rough diamond polished into 
a million facets by the flux and reflux of life. No pose, no 
affectations, no mannerisms. 
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Last February he had a show in Santa Barbara—a flop, 
it seems. The museum director could not understand his 
work. The museum director was a moron, of course. 
Only an imbecile will claim to “ understand ”’ a painting. 
If Henry’s water-colours could be understood, in the con- 
ventional, cerebral, way, there would be no reason for 
him to paint at all. That is perhaps what Henry feels 
when he says he ought to stop writing and devote himself 
exclusively to painting. The writer is always compelled 
to formulate . . . to be articulate; even then he can hope 
at best to achieve approximations. But Henry Miller is 
no homme approximatif: he aims straight at the core of 
things, invariably hits the nail on the head. 

Miller, precisely because he has conquered the art of 
writing, has no longer any use for writing. He has not out- 
grown literature, but he overshadows it: he is bigger 
than it. In painting there is still a struggle: the inex- 
pressible offers new possibilities, new techniques, new 
formulae. As a painter, at the present phase of his life, 
Henry can tackle the Universe with a new serenity. 

His books have won him practically no money, a little 
fame and much wisdom of the heart; which he is now 
pouring into his water-colours. The water-colours may, or 
may not, sell any better than his books. No matter. It is 
not the sale that enriches a man like Miller, but the work 
itself: Miller is, and always will be, the poorest rich, the 
tichest poor: he owns his nakedness and his cross: and 
he supplies his own nails. In case the world is not ready, 
whenever Henry feels like a spot of crucifixion he will do 
it himself. He is the most amenable, the most obliging 
saint in the annals of sainthood and martyrdom. And this, 
be it understood, is said without the least attempt at 
sarcasm. Henry is a genuine saint: he has the genuine 
healing touch: he is the genuine martyr. But he is many 
other things as well, and whatever it is he is, he is it 
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genuinely. And it is his genuineness which puts the cachet 
of genius on everything he touches. 

When I say that Henry Miller is a saint, I do not mean 
of course that he is a saint unilaterally. For one thing, he 
has a powerful sense of humour. The unilateral man of 
God, like God Himself, has no sense of humour. In order 
to have a sense of humour, a man must be first and fore- 
most human... perhaps with a slight propinquity to 
treachery. Henry has got that, too: he is the most human 
man in modern literature: one-pointed but not one- 
sided ; he has a multitude of faces and facets imprinted 
upon his psyche by the multitude of experiences he has 
lived out. With his heart—and that is the thing that 
matters—he can grasp anything. His humility, or rather 
humbleness, is the result of wisdom of the heart.. It is 
wisdom of the heart that makes him equal to all those with 
whom he consorts, without, alas, equalling them to him. 
Henry can rise and fall at wish: without affecting his 
integrity: for he merely rises and falls within himself. 
His is the leeway of a giant. He can abhor and love at the 
same time: enjoy and suffer simultaneously. He listens, 
and while he listens, the other fellow hears him talking 
in his own language, no matter how incoherent or inarticu- 
late his language may be. 

The enigma of Henry Miller—for an enigma there is, 
and one which Henry himself can never hope to decipher— 
has been implanted into him by some higher power: 
Henry is instrumental ; his instrumentality is ratified by the 
above and beyond: he takes his orders from elsewhere : 
every one of his actions is an act: he holds executionary 
power: he is a spiritual fondé de pouvoir. He obeys his 
masters, and they are legion. If his sole master were God, 
things would be simple enough. I do not know whether 
Henry goes in for praying in the conventional sense ; 
I doubt it. He is, of course, deeply religious ; a man of his 
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calibre is bound to be. But it would be rather embarrassing 
for him if he were to pray in the ordinary bigoted fashion : 
he would be at a loss to whom to address himself: he 
would have to pray To whom it may concern. For there are 
so many powers and principalities to whom he owes 
allegiance. As upon earth, he wants to be on friendly 
terms with everybody in the spiritual world: he is 
interested in all of them. The archangels are fine, and so 
are the angels, but there are quite a few rather interesting 
demons as well; and some of the more cunning elementals 
are not to be scoffed at either. Henry will give them all a 
fair trial before finally surging upwards. 


POTD RY, 
ASHFORD TRAIN 


RING ON THE winter pavement, feet ; 

Strike on the stone in this blank street. 

Torch and flare and guiding light, 

All are dimmed and dowsed to-night ; 

While Ashford train skims smoking south, 

And your hard kiss stings on my mouth. 
DENTON WELCH 


POETRY 


STAR CHAMBER—1 


WHEN THE COOL morning speaks 

its April language, 

asks us to brush our world plan 

into clover, 

what harm is done, my eager prentices > 
While we are sleeping later in the sun, 
the diving thrushes will obliterate 

all frontiers, all hate. 


Yet if we turn, my Masters, 

to the School 

whose walls reflect 

a stationary tree, 

we rule this beautiful transparency 
all the lost day, 

calling it Power 

to bind ourselves to shadows... 


(Who shall appease the threatening feet of soldiers 


or make an orderly blue-print of the sky ?) 


Oh, remember, 


I)7 


the many boys who sat in the cool chamber 


weighing grammar ; 

pattering drowzily 

the long, lazy ladders of the Verb, 
are the obedient rows 

tulips or golden robes? 

Only the last comer 

(as the hanging blows) 

sees in the dragon’s curve 
Iskandar’s name. 


BRYHER 
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I SOUGHT IN ANGER 


I souGHT IN anger for a peaceful heart : 

the heart of Christ I doubled in my fist— 
it could not beat between my caging fingers 
and it died there because I held it fast. 


I struggled when my own heart swung and held it 
captive to the fingers of my will ; 

and all I won was only bitterness, 

a new lash biting on the aching weal. 


The thirty golden sovereigns of my fortune 
that I had gathered each one in its year 

now wasted were, though hoarded in my frame, 
so little I had bought for so much care. 


For I had only a dead heart in hand, 

another servile to restrictive thought 

that atrophied the channel of the brain 

and stopped the words that gathered in the throat. 


Now at the trumpet of incarnate love 

one heart rebels, the other beats again, 

one heart burns in me for my private death, 
the other flames for what my heart has done. 


And it is plain the foolish question fails 
that has tormented me, and to my hurt: 

the answer is in this experience 

that there is no such thing as peace of heart. 


SEAN JENNETT 
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SECOND ODE 


AT THE TURN of the year—and the year turns 
With Spring, not with the cold of January— 
Lovers, themselves as symbols taking, 
Learn what the old world never learns, 

How to be happy, 
Gay amid torment, silent amid speaking, 
Turning to greet what truth they know, not blind 
To colder seasons, who but keep in mind 

That Spring is kind. 


O, heroic gestures, O heroic themes ! 
I look at the wild moon that sails above 
The wind-blown racing clouds and see a face 
That is my own, the gullible, the false, 
The fixed-in-love : 
It is the nightmare double of my dreams 
Shining down upon me with a ponderous beauty, 
Far above the world, a cold, heavenly body 
Devoid of pity : 


And I turn back to stare at the real face 

Of the world. It is new. It is breathing. 

I feel push through the germinating earth 

Those buds and leaves which never play us false, 
Each blooming 

With fresh abundance every summer in 

The gold, the certain air. I see my breath 

That grew so frosty on the winter pane 

Devolve in rings of warmth, true as a stone. 


It is the subtle, the simple year. O wolves, 
Whose claws bite deep into our history, 
I exorcise you. Here by some witchery 
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I turn stale hates to germinating loves 
Which move within me 
Softly like the white shoots in the earth. 
Here with the spring clouds high above begin the 
Bold architectures of life and birth, 
While the wolves slink away fierce to their death. 


Yet it is the beast who sings, happy 
After his carnivorous feastings, the black 
Robber behind the bush, the dark 
Clown in the corner who is so merry 
Among the tall, 
Bright winds of Spring, who over all 
Casts his terrible 
Shadow, over the coming, the blooming year. 
On the statue’s eyelids hangs a stone-cold tear. 


It is the statue of event to which 
We make obeisance, the cruel, the ugly, 
All who have taken prostitutes, made money quickly, 
Or destroyed miracles with their death touch: 
Here they stand 
Filled with a greater terror than the mind 
Can bear. There bound 
New wolves quick to each wicked throat, 
Ready to reach their bright claws to the heart. 


O clowns, O emperors, O boastful men, 

Doom hangs like a whistle on the lilac tree. 

The robin hops with new temerity 

As Spring rustles his feathers: once again 

The doom-shaped arches of the world collapse 

Above the lies that hang upon your lips, 
Sweet as treacle, 
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But powerless to stop the last débacle 
With any miracle : 


With any miracle of word or reason. 

For O indisputably you have made 

Half the world crazy, and good men afraid, 

Murderers, thieves, setters of treason. 

As the weather changes even the wolves desert 

And stretch their claws to take their master’s heart, 
With terrible anger : 

The high boasts, the high cruelties no longer 
Withhold that finger 


Which from the map of history points to 
You and you and you. 
It is the finger of the incredible statue, 
The goddess of Love, 
Venus who from the sea came in a shell, 
Comely and beautiful, 
Naked and pure and white and cool as stone. 
The lovers turn their eyes, and quietly move, 
Reaching this symbol, as they reach their own. 


O heroic gestures, O heroic themes ! 

I stand and watch 
The grim, the gaunt, the garrulous old moon 

Spin like a large balloon, 
High upon the feathery, the girlish airs : 
And as I turn I know that city famous 
Toward which at last my tender fingers stretch : 
The face, the statue’s face, the face that gleams 
Illustrious and brightly luminous. 

NICHOLAS MOORE 


1944 
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METAMORPHOSIS 


SPILT HUMANITY AND earth, close-locked, made one by 
death ; 

together as lovers too long parted are one 

yet without the vain fantasy that passion breeds. 

The body is broken ; 

The spirit fled. 

As the musician strikes a chord, 

which is held resonant in the air, 

so the spirit drifts vibrating to a far space 

beyond man’s imagination. 

As the body is cremated, so the mind and all thought are 
purified, 

and pass unhesitant, complete, to Eternity. 

Yet this return of the physical to the physical 

and the spirit to the spirit 

holds no finality, 

there is rebirth of existence, 

as some great work of music swells on, never to finish. 

The body of man is beautiful, 

and while the spirit inhabits that body, 

the mind rejects all thought that it will vanish and be gone. 

Yet its dissolution is sure, 

and the spirit throws it off and is freed ; 

as one about to swim throws off the clothes which cover 
strong limbs, 

and realizes the beauty of nakedness. 

As the swimmer plunges, so the spirit moves 

from the substantial to the unsubstantial. 

But there is no end, no finality, 

and as creation moves forward the music grows stronger 
and purer 

and there is great light. 


ANTHONY NAUMANN 


THE OLD WOMAN AND THE WIND 
By MARGIAD EVANS 
IN HER GREY, blunted garden, with the gutterings of the 
long slidden turf mounding about her, old Mrs. Ashford 
was stooping over her broken crocuses. 

“ Maybe I can rise them up,” she was wailing as she 
touched their bruised cold petals, “ maybe. But what’s 
the use when that old wind’ll only blow ’em all flat agen?” 

They were her only flowers—just the one clump of 
ochre yellow sheaths growing under the cottage wall as 
close and thick as if they were in a pot. 

And even them the wind had smashed as it had smashed 
everything else. The porch, the fence... . Mrs. Ashford 
had nothing pretty or hospitable to look at; nothing but 
rocks that broke out of the quivering wire grass, and lay 
about like sheep. Wind! Mrs. Ashford growled, wind ! 

The air was stiff with it—solid and encroaching. Wind 
more than age was dwindling her sparrow frame. Some- 
times it felt as hard and narrow as churchyard mould ; 
others it was like being cuddled bya giant. Wind, always 
blowing, roaring, pushing at her and her cottage, shoving 
her out of her place, pouncing on her hair. Cursed wind, 
too big for the world. 

Look how the grass was bending ! That melted bank 
had been a stone wall once. And the stumbling gusts that 
harshly rocked her tiny body. And the flattened smoke 
coming down round the chimney’s neck in wisps like her 
own hair. How she hated it, oh how she hated it ! 

Mrs. Ashford straightened her spine slowly, pushing her 
knuckles into her knees, her thighs, and then her hips. 
“Ah! Ah! Ah!” she groaned, “if only I could get 
away from here I shouldn’t get old so fast. A nice soft 
little place in the village now, like what Mrs. Maddocks 
has. Or Mrs. Griffiths.” 

Mrs. Ashford was seventy-one. She had little to think 
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of after living alone on her hill for twelve years except her 
own bad luck. She was not stupid, but so ignorant that 
she imagined “ Mrs.” to be a common Christian name 
and the marriage service a sort of second baptism. She had 
forgotten that she was called Annie. Mrs. Ashford, 
Garway Hill, she was, and there she stood with tears in her 
eyes, stroking her crocuses and wishing for a pathway, 
box-edged, and a little orchard with a clothes line. It 
was the hour of evening, which seems made solely for the 
first slender winter flowers. The shadowless January 
twilight enclosed and shaped each contour with leaf-like 
distinctness. The tiny cottage, slapped with limewash, 
was built under a single flake of rock. Some bloomless 
gorse bushes and pale bracken patches, that was all. There 
was no living feeling, but only a heedless and violent 
solitude. 

Under the slurred turf lay half-buried a few heavy stones. 
Swept and seamed by each gust, the old woman toiled up 
and down the frail track she had worn from her door to 
the gap in the mound. Each journey she brought a stone. 
These she laid round the crocuses lifting their golden 
pods: “ There, now, if the sun shines, they'll open in 
the morning,” she said when it was done. Then she raised 
her face menacingly and flapped her fist. The gesture 
seemed not hers but the wind’s. “ Keep off,” she screamed. 
“ Keep off em now. You go down there and break off 
some of they great el’um trees.”” She went to the step and 
rested against the door, arranging her dim dress and apron, 
gripping them down at the knees with fierce self-conscious 
modesty. She had a little screw of hair on top of her skull, 
a screw of nose curled upwards like a dead leaf, and small, 
clutching yellow hands that were always chasing the flying 
and broken things floating in the wind’s wake. Somebody 
said she looked as if she were forever catching feathers in 
the air, and it was true that she did. 
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She turned to face the valley. The soft sound of it was 
going underground, but up here it was coming a gale. 
She could feel it in her heart. Every breath seemed too 
big for her. Her eyes followed the downward path to the 
village. Ah, it was always still there, always blowing here. 
Below the oak tree, where the round winds whisked the 
dead leaves in figure forms, the quietness began. Warmth, 
sounds, birds’ voices. Up here she had to listen through 
the wind, but after the oak tree was passed things found 
their own way into her hearing. Voices, footsteps trickling 
from cottage to cottage through the peaceful lanes. . . . 

It had been like that this morning. There she had stood 
and stroked her hair. She'd lifted her face and smelled the 
sky as if she were smelling at a flower. A flock of birds as 
fine as dust she’d seen. Then she had gone on down, cruel 
rage and cruel envy in her mind, tears in her eyes. Mrs. 
Griffith’s daughter had cancer they said, but Mrs. Griffith’s 
front path was ruled between primulas and violets. The 
sunlight touched the dark green box bush. 

“Good morning, good morning,” the ninety-year-old 
woman had nodded cheerfully. Well, Mrs. Ashford wished 
her no harm, for her son carried the coal up Garway. But, 
oh, the meadows, the gentle river at her garden side, made 
tired flesh drag with longing. Old Mrs. Ashford had passed 
on, not answering the human greeting, but hearing the 
water’s poem, the crow flocks rustling over the elms. 

Mrs. Maddocks, she was hanging out washing—sheets, 
Fred’s shirts. This time it was Mrs. Ashford who stopped. 
Under the hedge, wide open in the grass of the bank, a 
constellation of celandine shone at the sun. Five of them, 
shaped, she noticed, like the Plough. She put out her torn, 
black foot. She wanted to kill their beauty. But she closed 
her eyes. The sunlight was red through the flesh. And then 
she had a vision. A white willow tree in a red world. 
It was an effort to raise her tired lids. Mrs. Maddocks was 
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slapping each garment out in the air. She was standing 
aslant, empty wash bath on her hip, the breezeless sheets 
a white screen for her shadow. 

“ There ’tis |’? she cried in triumph. “ But will it dry? 
B’ain’t no wind.” Would it dry! Mrs. Ashford sneered 
to herself as she fingered a twig in the hedge. Would it 
dry, and the sun gloating on the orchard ! She pressed her 
lips together and walked on quickly. 

When she came out of the shop some impulse took her 
up the steps to the churchyard gate. She stood there 
eased of some of her misery, for it relaxed her just not to 
hear the grind of the wind. She waited for the hatred to 
return and help her home. Her feet were on a cracked 
stone, her hands folded on the dusty gate, when old 
Captain Trevor and Mr. Brewer went by below with their 
sheep-dogs and retrievers, talking. 

“Good day, good day,” the Captain called. ‘‘ You 
down from your eyrie?”’ 

She blinked at them mockingly, mumbling with the 
old spoon latch, clicking it with her thumb, her face 
expressing only a kind of humiliating wistfulness. What 
was an ay-ry—and what had it to do with her hill? So 
she turned her back on them. “ One day I shall lie here, 
and none to prevent me,”’ she told herself. Up there, 
where the greyness roamed the bracken, was her home, 
looking from where she stood, like a white pebble that 
a boy had flung out of the river. Later on she trod her way 
upwards with her groceries and a bucket of shallots Mary 
Maddocks had run out to give her. They were very 
heavy, but she stopped to gather a handful of bracken, 
bending the canes over and over to fit her small grate. 
The climb made her tremble. The wind took her breath 
and threw it away as if it were nothing. “ There’s no 
mercy, no mercy,” she began to whimper, feeling her 
hair blowing awry, and her knees clutched invisibly. 
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That night old Mrs. Ashford had to bolt her door 
against the boulders of air the wind rolled against it. The 
latch and bolt jigged with each solid blast: the glass in the 
window tustled, a beast roared in the chimney, and a wet 
black mark like a footprint appeared under the door. 

She looked at it. “ This is a rare storm that brings me 
such a visitor,” she said. 

The rain tumbled down the chimney on the flames. 

“ My fire’s scalded,” she said. 

She sat down on her fender and began to unravel the 
shallots. Suddenly, letting her hands fall, she called: 
“John? John Ashford ?’’ She thought a voice had spoken 
to her aloud. She wasn’t afraid. She had many voices 
inside her, but fear had seldom spoken. Her mind turned 
and talked to her often enough. Yet this had sounded 
different. It had come in the gale, now all but through the 
walls, now backing away, moving it seemed with and 
among the freakish screams, the lumps of wind, and the 
long dragging sounds that hung back along the earth. 

A slate crashed. ‘“‘ Mrs. Ashford, Mrs. Ashford !” 

Mrs. Ashford stood up. ‘“‘ Be you my conscience ?”’ 

ce No.” 

“Then be you my stomach?” 

ce No;> 

“Then you must be the roof going ?”’ 

“No. I’m the wind. And you're a witch.’ And the 
roaring rose all round the room, like heatless flame. 

“You may be the wind, but I’m no witch.” 

+ Yesvyouvarer’ 

“T’ll pummel ye,” said she. “ Leastways I would if I 
could see ye. But all I can see is black cobwebs a-shaking 
in the chimney and soot in the lamp. I never was no 
witch.” 

“ -You’ve lived alone, and that makes a woman a witch.” 

“ Oh, do it? Well, be that your footmark ?”’ 
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The wind laughed and the sound was like stones leaping 
in a quarry. Then it seemed to fade, and when it spoke 
again there was only a tiny distinct vibration, like embers 
tinkling and creeping when a fire is left alone. 

“Come outside and look at me,”’ said this sequestered 
voice. The gale at that moment stopped ; it was flat calm. 

Mrs. Ashford stood on her doorstep, looking to the 
south-west, where a low black toadstool of cloud gloated 
over the hollow. She gazed at this evil web in silence, 
rubbing her little hands. In the doorstone dent lay a hand- 
ful of starlit rain. 

The old woman shook. She waved her fist and shouted : 
“T don’t like you. Get away wind, ugly thing you be !” 

The cloud was nearer. Around it the stars shone as in 
tender piety. ‘“‘ I cannot abear that thing,” the old woman 
said, and she went in and closed the door. But the voice 
bent itself round the chink before she could thud the bolt : 
“‘ Where shall I go, where shall I go?” it uttered shrilly 
and rapidly. 

“Gor”? screamed Mrs. Ashford, “ go anywhere. Go 
down the village and blow down all they great el’ums and 
rookeries and Captain Trevor’s peaches. Haven’t them 
had peace all these years ?”” 

Her words were repeated, but slowly, as a lesson is 
read, meditatively, engraving the stillness. Then there was 
silence. She was alone. Her fingers hovered about her ears 
as if to catch meanings in the lamplight. But she heard 
nothing except clock, kettle, and mouse. She felt that she 
lived in these stirrings. Thoughtfully she went to the 
cupboard, took down the sugar-basin and flipped a mouse- 
pill out of it with her thumbnail. 

When she opened the door again before going to bed 
she noticed that the darkness had a strange sallow smell. 
There was a faint wavy noise. She strained to hear. “ ’Tis 
like the weir !”’ she said staring. On the hill it was as still 
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as midsummer, with the sheep cropping the hushed mounds. 
She saw a star sinking slowly as if someone were lowering 
a candle to the floor. The old woman put out her hand 
foyeatchiitin.<: 

In the morning, looking under the sunrise, she saw the 
empty floods and the river winding through their vacancy. 
Red as copper, the dull waters showed seaweed-like patches 
spread upon them. These were ricks of hay and clover and 
corn which the wind had lifted and carried away and 
dropped furlongs from their foundations. 

Mrs. Ashford dropped her sticks and ran away down to 
the village without lighting her fire or even so much as 
lifting the lid off the bread pan. When she was past the 
oak tree the breeze fluttered like a flag in her face, but it 
made no sound at all. She ran into the “ Street”, holding 
her left wrist in her right hand, and then she stopped and 
listened. 

Slates were lying on the paths, trees were down, with 
their roots that had burst the sod, washed bare of earth, 
and strange sand bars and pearly pebble beaches rippled 
across the lane. 

Most of the doors stood open on the tightly furnished 
rooms, but nobody stood looking out. It was so quiet 
except for the cadaverous murmur of the flood that she 
could hear the puddings snuffling in the saucepans. 

She ran on round the bend. Then what a sight! The 
river had cut the village in half. It had felled the bridge, 
and was rushing over the road fifty yards wide, and rough 
and red as a ploughed field. 

On the side where Mrs. Ashford was running the slope 
was abrupt and the houses stood clear above the torrent. 
But on the far side old Mrs. Griffith’s cottage was four feet 
deep, with a broken door and the green velvet furniture 
floating in the garden. In the greatest danger was Mrs. 
Sykes, the baker’s wife, at her second-floor window 
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with her baby up against her cheek. For the river divided 
from the flood at the corner of her chimney wall, and with 
enormous pressure split into two, islanding the cottage, 
with the cage of its partly demolished porch clinging to it 
like rubble. 

Mrs. Sykes was shouting wildly to the people who 
stood by the water. They did not seem to listen, for they 
were all telling one another the story of their night. They 
had remote incredulous expressions on their faces because 
they could not go to work. The children were crawling 
out as far as they dared along the broken bridge stones. 
Captain Trevor was there in a mackintosh cape, prodding 
the water with his stick. And Mrs. Maddocks, shouting 
at him, her white cotton bosom overlapping her folded 
arms. And many others. 

““*Twere more like sunset than sunrise, so wild and 
lonely ’twere,” Fred was saying. 

Then they all turned round, hearing old Mrs. Ashford 
running. Her footsteps sounded intelligent, as if they 
brought an explanation. But the old woman was rushing 
towards the river without any idea, her arms stretched 
before her as if she wanted to prevent the waters. She 
ran right up to the end, and then pulled herself up. She 
put out her foot and gently paddled her shoe in it. Old 
Captain Trevor cast her a glance, and then once more 
plunged his stick in it. 

“ What I do say is it’s come to something when your 
own roof’s blown off you and you're the last to know it,’” 
Mrs. Maddocks was screeching at him: “ Sitting there 
mending Fred’s shirt I was, and not a notion in the world 
what was happening till he comes in. ‘ Mother,’ he says, 
“do you know the roof’s lifting up and down like a rick- 
cloth? For God’s sake,’ he says, ‘ come out and see.’ ” 

Mrs. Ashford looked at her, and angry as she was Mrs. 
Maddocks politely included her. But a voice that might 
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have spoken out of the group itself, so monotonous and 
undistinguished was it, began to recite :— 

“Mrs. Sykes, she be s’ying as she ’ev nowt with ’er for 
sus-ten-ance but ’alf a pork pie and a crust. And her the 
baker’s wife !_ Charley, ’e been at the bake’ouse all night. 
What ool ’appen I can’t think, for ’er can’t swim to ’e, 
and what be good o’ ’e swimming to ’er? And there 
b’ain’t no boats in this village.”’ 

“ And all the telephone wires are down. I’ve tried and 
tried,”’ said the Captain. 

Mrs. Maddocks raised her stern voice again: “‘ Whose 
fault is this, I said, when I’d seen. Eh? Who won’t do the 
repairs? Eh? Who? Captain, you can take the key this 
minute if you’ve a mind, for I’m not a woman that will 
live under a roof that’s tied on me head with wagon ropes 
as this one be this minute. All me furniture’s out.’ And 
she handed the key out from her armpit where she had been 
hatching it. The Captain took it gingerly. Mrs. Ashford 
turned her eyes across the water. She stretched out her 
arms, and it seemed to her she was stroking the faces in 
the upper windows. She wanted to say something, but the 
waters and the gossipping stopped her frail words. Her 
face was beautiful. 

Just then, on the other side, a man came running down 
the slope in a great coat. It was Charley Sykes. He threw 
down the coat by the water’s edge. He was in vest and 
pants. Round his waist he wore a scarf, and tucked into 
it were two bottles of milk. 

** Ah, brave fellow, brave fellow,” clucked the Captain. 
‘‘ Many waters cannot drown love. Besides they’re going 
down. He’ll make it.” 

Charley thrust out. His jaw was like a knot under his 
ear. He seemed to look into all their faces and to live in the 
look. The current knitted itself round his neck and his 
separated hands, walking, as it were, before those dark and 
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frenzied eyes. He plaited his arms in with the water, 
weaving all three. 

In a few minutes he was safe on the shed roof, lifting up 
a little window under the chimney. Mrs.. Syke’s face 
vanished. Everyone shouted and a little boy dropped a 
flat stone with a ringing splash. 

Captain Trevor nodded: “ Well done, well done!” 
He propped his stick against his shaking knees so that he 
could clap. This made him recognize the key. Mrs. 
Maddocks was crowdedly cheering with the rest, and for 
the first time the old man saw what was in his hand: 
“ What's this? A key?” His eyes settled on Mrs. 
Ashford—eyes like smoky glass. “ Want it? She doesn’t. 
Mary always makes up her mind by accident, but when it’s 
done it’s done. You’re more pliable. You have it. Get you 
down from that eyrie of yours.” 

But Mrs. Ashford was no longer beautiful. Her body 
had dropped that direct expression. She stood twisted in 
an attitude of crooked secrecy before the Captain, and 
between their two silent figures flowed a little eddy of air, 
as it might between two trees. 

She shook herself, as you might shake a clock that is 
stopping, and the slow tired look of secrecy was gradually 
transferred from one old face to the other, as though by 
reflection. 

And so.Captain Trevor and Mrs. Ashford stared silently 
at each other. 

To him it was suddenly revealed that she was not like 
other old women. At least when you thought of an old 
woman you did not think of anybody like this one. Old 
women in the imagination are all alike. But old Mrs. 
Ashford was nothing you could imagine. She had a child’s 
distinctness, he thought, yet she looked enfeebled, as 
though in her old age she saw the world by candlelight. 

“Won't you have it ?”’ he said. 
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She shook her head: “I have a friend up there. One 
that do know where I was born. To live with me.” 

“A relation?” 

“ Nearer than that,” she said. And then shyly, and, as it 
were, wonderingly, she took a peppermint like a white 
button out of her pocket and tossed it in her mouth. She 
turned away and walked slowly up the road, her feet leaving 
little quiltings in the thin red mud, where the nails in her 
soles stuck. Under the oak tree she stumbled over the wind 
as if it had been a dog asleep. It circled round her, blowing 
a wren out of a bush. 

“Well?” it said out of the grass. 

The old woman sat down on a stone. 

“If you was a beetle I’ood stamp on you,” she scolded. 

ce Oh ! 33 

“Some of them people have been kind to me.” 

“Then why didn’t you take the key and go and live 
with them ?” 

She considered this question as if it lay on her lap with 
her hands. After a pause she said quickly, “ You didn’t 
ask me that—I asked myself. I can’t hardly sort you out 
from my thoughts,” she said, “even when it’s quiet like 
here. I baint got the use of a lot of people and voices. 
I bin too long on Garway. Down there I couldn’t hardly 
tell whether I were glad or sorry. I couldn’t seem to hear. 
And that’s the reason as I don’t want to change my ways 
now. I do like to hear even the mice in me cupboard, 
and the cockroaches, I’m that curious and learned. I 
‘ave got used to them. I’ve worked with people, not 
loved them, and now I be done with work I do want to 
be shut of ’em.”’ 

“Tt can’t happen again,” said the wind. 

“Nor I don’t want it should,” said she, rising and 
beginning to bend over the crackling bracken. 


SHES aLIKESSME 
By ANN CHADWICK 


A stick HAD been laid on the fire to draw the flame 
through. As it heated, a woodlouse appeared on its surface 
and hurried indecisively back and forth. When the heat 
became intolerable under his numerous feet he flung himself 
on to the coals in despair, curled up with a little hiss and 
was still. 

Her scalp moved on the child’s head. She heard her 
heart beat heavily once and return to its silent pumping. 
Come on, drink up your tea. Said her Aunt. What are 
you doing ? Gazing in the fire? You're like me, you see 
things in the fire, don’t you ? 

Now that was the second time someone had asked her 
that, the child thought. It was one of the stupidest things 
she had ever been asked. Drink up your tea, said her 
Aunt, I think that’s your Mother come for you. I’Il see. 

The child looked back for the woodlouse. At first she 
couldn’t find it. Then a flame lived for a moment on its 
dried body, and it disappeared again. Glowing caverns 
between the coals fluttered their living atmospheres, flaring 
carnation and violet, flat, cool, clear colours among the 
black lumps. 

I’m a piece of ash, decided the child, and she fluttered 
softly down through the smoke into one of the caverns. 

When she was inside she had difficulty in keeping her 
feet. The air of the place moved as one floating, lifting 
flame ; buoyed and swayed her. She leaned against the 
fire’s urge, and let her arms and hair drift above her head. 
Long avenues of deepening orange buttressed with glowing 
coals floored with live fire, reached wavering and flickering 
on all sides. The clear, fluctuating blaze of white and 
yellow light, that was orange and red at the next moment, 
fanned past her, enveloping and supporting. The tick and 
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clink of the burning roof overhead, the soft whisper of the 
ascending smoke, the breathing roar of the passing points 
of flame, the flaring sudden sound of little blazes—filled 
her ears with pleasure. . . . The complete exhaustion of her 
effortless, cinder body accepted the heat with resistless 
delight... She glowed intensely, without lighting . . . 

Her footprints that had traced the scarlet floor with 
black, faded, because her feet were no longer in contact 
with the flaring surface. With sickening terror she knew 
something was going wrong—she caught her breath in a 
sob, and in a plunge of release shot painfully up, spiralling 
in draughty smoke, cannoning off gritty buffers of chimney 
soot, and falling again into the icy air. 

She peered in the pale, steady light over the tea table. 
The cold china held cooling, muddy tea in still, shallow 
puddles. Stained, milk clouded and repulsive, the cut-glass 
cream jug flickered in pallid response to the fire. Her Aunt 
was startlingly close—leaning over her shoulder frowning 
at the flames. She spoke to the child’s mother who stood 
in the doorway pulling off her gloves. We’ve had a lovely 
afternoon, she said. Tensing, she nudged the child inti- 
mately—See ! a dog’s head in the fire ! She whispered with 
forced enthusiasm. She straightened. The child’s like me, 
she explained, sees things in the fire. 

Don’t encourage her dear, said the child’s mother with 
a sigh. She has a fantastic imagination. It can’t be good 
for her. Nonsense, said her Aunt. It never hurt me. 
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KEEP THE HOME GUARD TURNING. ComPpTON 

MackENzig. Chatto and Windus. 8s. 

IN A GENERAL sense this book falls roughly into two parts. 
The first twelve chapters contain delicate and delicious 
satire which no Home Guardsman or regular soldier can 
fail to appreciate. War gives authority to many very little 
men, and opportunities for pomposity to exceedingly pre- 
tentious men. Captain Wagett, Brigadier Beamish, and 
Colonel Lindsay-Wolesay have their living counterparts— 
although they are not caricatures of specific individuals, as 
Mr. Mackenzie is careful to state in his preface. But they 
are the essence, the absolute of military fatuity. Brigadier 
Beamish’s address on “bunching” is so very funny 
because—dare I say it—many of us have had to listen to 
similar remarks spoken not in jest. But that was a long 
time ago, in 1940 ! 

The second part of the book describes a spirited “ inci- 
dent ” between the Todday Home Guard “ G ” Company, 
and a Company from the mainland, over the little matter 
of a left-footed boot. This situation is somewhat unreal, 
and therefore its humour is of a blunter order. But the 
whole book is funny. Even if you are not a Home Guards- 
man, or a regular soldier, you may have tried to get into a 
restricted area ; or you may simply be more than rationally 
interested in eggs. In which case you should certainly read 
this book. 

MAuRICE LINDSAY 


MR. ROOSEVELT. ComPToN MAcKENZIE. Harrap. 
17s. 6d. 

IT HAS BECOME so fashionable to explain the United States 

and England to one another that there is a real danger of 

provoking anger and irritation rather than co-operation. 


Nobody enjoys being exhibited to his neighbour as if he 
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were a new exhibit in a local Zoo and it is, therefore, par- 
ticularly valuable to have a biographical study of one of the 
great figures of modern times written by an author who 
combines a deep knowledge of history with practical 
experience of battle. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate here the events of 
Roosevelt’s life, but it is important in these days of 
“ planning ” and blue prints to remember that the future 
President had no orthodox schooling until he was almost 
fifteen. He spent much of his early childhood abroad and 
it is recorded that one day, whilst cycling in Germany with 
his tutor, he was arrested four times for trivial cycling 
offences. He desired passionately to become a sailor, and 
the amazing thing about his development is to watch its 
continuity, his present actions unfold not as if forced upon 
him by a Europe at war, but because they are the logical 
result of early preparation for a given task. 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie uses his great skill and scholar- 
ship to make the unfamiliar world of American politics 
vivid and alive, whilst never permitting the reader’s atten- 
tion to stray from the central figure of this study. There 
are many photographs, and some interesting charts of the 
main events of the times and of Roosevelt’s life so that the 
volume can well serve as an introduction to modern 
American history. The book ends with his election as 
President in 1932. 

A knowledge of the American attitude towards England 
and Europe is essential if we wish to understand the post- 
war world, and this book is particularly valuable as a back- 
ground and is, as well, as easy to read and remember as a 


good novel. LAMBERT STONE 


THE ROBBER BRIDEGROOM. EvupoRA WELTY. 


Lane. 8s. 6d. 
Miss WELTY, who created something of a stir with 
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her first volume of stories, has, in The Robber Bridegroom, 
written something entirely different, for this book has all 
the essentials of the fairy-tale, and to get a fairy tale from 
the United States is a surprise and a delight. The blurb on 
the wrapper describes it as “‘a fantasy of. almost novel 
length ’’, and goes on to say that “ whether it is an allegory, 
an experiment in symbolism, or a parody in fable form of 
early pioneering America, the reader must judge for 
himself.”’ 

To one reader it is pure fairy-tale; it has all its ingredients, 
it is mad, absurd, ethereal, with now and then the grisly 
bones of realism peeking through. There is something 
delicate, highly coloured about this story, which at the 
same time can often be as cold as a spring frost. The 
craziness of it is that of the Irish folk-tale, with its outsize 
human figures, legendary beings, and yet it is never purely 
whimsy, or self-conscious, or even Walt Disneyish, but 
just plain fairy tale, and the first, I should think, that has 
come out of the United States in modern times. Mr. James 
Holland’s illustrations link beautifully into the text: he 
was the ideal illustrator for this story. Indeed, the whole 
production is, in these shoddy days, a real pleasure to look 
at. It seems a long time since any publisher offered us a 
book with illustrations, in this kind of book, half real, 
half fable. JAMES HANLEY 
Be FLOWER. WILLIAM Sansom. Hogarth Press. 

8s. 6d. 

THE ALLEGORICAL METHOD of writing has been practised 
to advantage in times when either a uniform moral order 
with certain set values was widely accepted, or, conversely, 
when the established faith, or faiths, had broken down: 
in the first case, allegory was used for propagandizing the 
teachings of the orthodox church ;. in the latter phase this 
form has been used in the search of new values. The 
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allegories and fables of the life of the Buddha in India and 
China, as also the parables of Medieval Hinduism and 
Medieval Christianity, are examples of the former, while 
such allegorical writing as has been practised since the 
eighteenth century in Europe by people like Swift and 
Bunyan shows the trend of the second kind of fantasy. 
But throughout all the allegorical writing till the nineteenth 
century the didactic purpose is uniformly pronounced, 
for the orthodox values still hold and the criticism of them 
aims at rediscovery rather than the elaboration of new 
values. 

It is only with the contemporary Kafka that the fictitious 
illusion achieves importance, because in the twentieth 
century all the old ideals have broken down and the symbols 
of the accepted moral code are tending to give place to the 
tentative hypotheses of psychology. Hence the incredible 
complexity of Kafka’s novels, as also the electric atmo- 
sphere, pregnant with crisis. And, though Kafka died betore 
he could establish the myth he desired, of the kind of world 
he could have believed in without going the whole hog 
with Christianity, the measure of his success lies in his 
awareness of the need for the “ true way”’. 

The allegory of Rex Warner has an organic connection 
with reality and, therefore, the symbols it involves are 
fairly easily comprehensible. The fantasy of the Wild 
Goose Chase derives as much force from the attempt to 
bring the novel nearer to poetry as from the purpose which 
informs it. 

Mr. Sansom also writes a beautiful prose. His narrative 
achieves poetic tension, as the best prose often does, 
without using lovely words but through an emotive force 
in the writing as such. His symbolism, too, mostly draws 
upon the subconscious and the unconscious as does 
Mr. Warner’s. But the metaphor here is often more obscure 
because more personal. This may arise from Mr. Sansom’s 
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preference for the deepest deeps of the yet uncharted seas, 
but not every dive can yield pearls, if there be too much 
wreckage lying about at the bottom of the sea. There is 
one great story in Mr. Sansom’s collection, The Wall, 
where the writer’s imagination has completely realized the 
uncanny possibilities of chance. And some of. the other 
almost straight stories shine like diamonds, so finely have 
they been chiselled. Equally the more obvious fantasies 
like that of Pansovic and the Spiders and the Forbidden 
Lighthouse come off completely. But though the urgency 
and the immediacy of Mr. Sansom’s sense of experience is 
brought home, there are only vague hints as to the kind 
of symbols he would like us to accept. Altogether, how- 
ever, the volume evidences to a sensibility of the first order. 
MuLk Rasy ANAND 


A BOOK OF RUSSIAN VERSE. Edited by C. M. 
Bowra. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 
FEw oF us have the time or the ability to learn several 
foreign languages, yet translations, especially of poetry, are 
rarely satisfactory. It is hard to know how much is gained 
through perusal of this collection of Russian verse, because 
Russian poetry depends upon subtle changes of vowel 
and tone and the bulk of these translations represent a 
tradition of English verse no longer current and certainly 
uninspired. The introduction is the most interesting 
part of the volume, and occasionally a verse or two 
suggests something of the quality of the original. On the 
whole, however, a survey of the literature with some 
renderings in prose would be more helpful to the student. 
MoRID SPALDING 
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Old Man in New World 


OPA 3S FAPLEDON 


A brilliant fantasy of the future. A World Federation has been 
achieved and we witness the great pageant in celebration of the 
New World Order, coupled with the celebration of the ‘‘ Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary of the First Generation of the New World. 
P_.E.N. Book. 2s. net 


The Crisis of the 


Western World 
And Other Broadcast Talks 
The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY 
and others 


A discussion by six churchmen, all of different denominations, on 
the principle of integration offered by Christianity. Introduction by 
Dr. A. D. Linpsay. 2s. 6d. net 


Reflections on History 
JACOB BURCKHARDT 


‘¢ He was a great scholar and a great European ; and this famous 
book consists of his notes for lectures on world history, . the 
upshot of it all, his reflections on the product of a life-time’s 
reading and study.”—-A. L. Rowse in The Observer. 

2nd impression now ready. 12s. Gd. net 


From One 


Generation to Another 
HILDA MARTINDALE 


An arresting book covering a period of more than 100 years and 
containing the reminiscences of three distinguished women, a 
mother, the eldest child of James Spicer, and her two Cae 

12s. 6d. net 
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FRENCH REVIEWS 


FONTAINE, Nos. 29, 30, 32. 
L’ARCHE, No. 1. (3 Rue Pelissier, Alger.) 
RENAISSANCES. No. 1. (4 rue Bourlon, Alger.) 


WHEN AT LEAST a few magazines trickle in from Algiers 
we realize how wide a. gulf exists between ourselves and 
European thought. 

First of all, there is now a deep psychological rift between 
us. We have never felt defeated. We could have withdrawn 
from this war at its start but as a whole nation, we rose, we 
preferred liberty. In 1940 Europe nowhere had this 
burning conception of freedom. Too many desired to 
substitute an exterior for an interior conscience. Reading 
through these magazines of “ liberation ’’ I find still too 
many pleading for the State or the Church or even Political 
Economy, to take over their conflicts and “ direct”’ their 
thoughts. Yet it was not freedom that was responsible for 
the fall of France but the failure to be free. 

The first impact of these reviews demonstrates that the 
outstanding leaders are men such as Gide and Malraux who 
faced the conflict in the early thirties and were thus equipped 
to dominate it when it came and to emerge the greater 
for their experiences. The piece of French prose that 
stands out the clearest in memory is André Gide’s descrip- 
tion (printed elsewhere) of the entrance of the Allied forces 
into Tunis. He was then himself in hiding from the 
Germans, but it is not a record of his personal liberation 
and has an epic quality, is of the struggle between light 
and darkness. His Appel in L’ Arche is a pendant to it, where 
he insists upon the fundamental value to France being 
harmony and bal both in though 

ony and balance, both in thought and geography, 
with the Huguenot (and none has battled more bravely) 
and the Latin. Then comes a superb fragment from 
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Ego 6 JAMES AGATE 


A further continuation of the now famous diary. 
Half-tone illustrations 18/- net 


Paris Underground — ema sniper 


How two women, by accident at first, and later by 
careful and courageous planning, rescued and passed 
along from Occupied to Unoccupied France over 
150 British soldiers and airmen, in hiding after Dun- 
kirk. The simple style of the narrative allows the 
amazing facts to speak for themselves. 10/6 net 
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BOOKS AND THE COMMUNITY 


Books are helping to fight the War and pre- 
pare for the peace. 

What should be the place of books, and the 
book trade, in the post-war world? It is 
worth thinking about. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS, LTD. 
Booksellers to His Majesty The King 


477 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.! 
Mayfair 3601 
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Malraux’s novel, Camp du Chartres, the best record of a 
prisoner of war that I have read, with its unforgettable 
sentence, “Ici écrire est le seul moyen de continuer a 
vivre.” 

There are a number of stories that whether fiction or no, 
are based upon the underground movement and have a 
sharp contemporary interest. There are notes on the 
literary and artistic world of Paris often terrifying in their 
implications, when they hint at this or that writer having 
accepted collaboration. 

Fontaine is the more general in scope of these magazines. 
It contains several translations and also articles on a re- 
valuation of certain French classic writers, possibly of more 
value to the individual at a time of disaster than of general 
interest. JL’ Arche has a particularly good first number, 
with many interesting articles and stories. Renaissances is 
political and not literary in scope, but there is an excellent 
survey of French education by Louis Garnet, and a sugges- 
tion that the Swiss army was more successful in makin 
military service a willingly accepted part of citizen life than 
the French method in “ L’Armee dans la Nation”. We 
deplore, on the other hand, a political note on English 
aims ; it suggests that only those who wish to establish 
a capitalistic world are pro-American. England and the 
States are mixed (whether anybody likes this or not) by 
ties of blood, language, and outlook more than we could 
ever be, with Europe. There is plenty of scope for co- 
operation but not for disunity. 

A chief task of this present period is to pour into England 
as many books as possible from liberated territories. We 
need to know what Europe actually thinks. The strain on 
the individual there has been immense for he has had 
often to fight collaboration in his own family or circle as 
well as the enemy. Undernourishment causes irritation 
and there has been little authentic news of our own battle. 
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INDIGESTION 


150 years ago Dr. Jenner, of Vaccination 
fame, discovered the treatment for Indiges- 
tion, which doctors in increasing numbers 
have ever since prescribed for their patients. 
This proved specific for the quick relief of 
Acid Stomach and other Digestive Disorders 
can be obtained from Chemists everywhere. 
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It cleans efficiently ALL types of 


DENTURES 


The use of denture powder and 
brush for cleaning.artificial teeth has 
proved completely satisfactory in 
practice, and should become a regular 
habit, especially after meals, in the 
interests of hygiene. 

KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER 
is as harmless to the new ‘plastic’ 
bases as it is to metal and vulcanite, 
yet it effectively removes all food 
debris and stains. From all 
chemists — 1/3. 


KOLYNOS 


DENTURE POWDER 


Also, where gum-shrinkage has affected the 
normal] auction grip, KOLYNOS DENTURB 
FIXATIVE makes false testh fit firmly—1/8 & 3/3. 
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THE BRENDIN PUBLISHING COMPANY Ltd. 


beg leave to announce that copies of 


SKETCH ror & PORTRAIT or RIMBAUD 


Pano Men REY HARE 


are again in supply. 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT ; 


«a useful introduction to the subject.’’ 

NEW STATESMAN AND NATION: 
‘Here is the little that we know about Rimbaud, unburdened by excess of 
interpretation and undistorted by any preconceived view of his character.” 


CORNHILL : 


« Humphrey Hare has set down all that need be known . . 
though hardly edifying little study.”’ 


L. P. HARTLEY in the SKETCH: 


. an interesting 


«An anatomy of the poet’s life, painfully truthful but effortlessly exposing 


the outlines of greatness. 


It is extremely well done.”’ 


PRICE 3s. 6d. 
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It is essential that the artists (who are the interpreters) 

should exchange views as soon as military circumstances 

make this possible. Meantime, let us have books. 
BRYHER 


REMEMBERED FOR EVER. BERNARD McGiInNN. Allen 
and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Bernard McGinn’s Remembered For Ever may be 
described as a dottega piece by Amico di Casside ; but this 
story of a half-forgotten hero of the Irish Rebellion inter- 
vening at the unveiling of his own monument is not an 
imitation of O’Casey. Although a frank school-piece it 
emanates from a creative impulse; its grand set-scene at 
the crisis is excellently done, and in every stage of the 
story’s development there is some scene or vignette which 
has the virtue of a painting of low life by Teniers or 
Wilkie. It only falls short in the reading by the lack of 
personality and power in the depiction of the hero, Brosnan ; 
the text gives us little more than a symbol, a token of a 
protagonist’s attitude. It is easily possible that enough is 
given to enable a gifted player to fill this token with his 
own personality, and thus present a Brosnan who becomes 
real and convinces an audience in the process. Indeed, 
Mr. Lennox Robinson, in his understanding preface to the 
play, suggests that this happened in the Abbey Theatre 
production ; and he speaks with the double experience of 
a man-of-letters and a master of theatrecraft. If Mr. McGinn 
discovers that he can use his central figure to unify his 
quite vivid episodes, and in the process share their vitality 
with it, his next play may well be a considerable work. 
Yet it should be noted, also, that, if this play were a complete 
achievement, its catastrophe would still seem inadequate 
outside Ireland; for in this mid-twentieth century there 
can be few other places where it would seem possible that 
the ardent admirers who have raised the statue should be 
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STEFAN SCHIMANSKI and HENRY TREECE 


will be published in July and will contain 


Articles on Education by HERBERT READ, PAUL 
BLOOMFIELD, A: —S: NEILL, STEPHEN 
SPENDER e the  Rey..E.. EF. Fa oHILL, and 
GRAHAM THOMAS. 


New Poems by RICHARD CHURCH, MORWENNA 
DONNELLY, IAN SERAILLIER, ALAN ROSS, 
and a Verse Play by CYRIL SAUNDERS. 


The Architectural Section is introduced by LEWIS 
MUMFORD, and contains articles by JANE 
DREW and J. B.S. COMPER ; ERIC NEWTON 
discusses the work of HENRY MOORE, PAUL 
NASH, and GRAHAM SUTHERLAND. 


There are stories by HENRY TREECE, ALAN 
STOREY, MONICA STIRLING, and the first 
translation of Bunin’s celebrated long mytho- 
logical study, Cicadas. 


The War and Writing section is continued with 
essays by RICHARD CHURCH, PATRICIA 
LEDWARD, and HARRY ROSKOLENKO. 


From America, too, come critical studies by HENRY 
MILLER and KENNETH BURKE, which 
together with literary essays by MICHAEL 
HAMBURGER and STEFAN SCHIMANSKI, 
complete this volume. 
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able to offer as a plausible reason for casting out their hero 

and tearing down his statue that he had fathered a child 

outside wedlock—and before his heroic hour had struck. 
GORDON BOTTOMLEY 


THE TURNING POINT. Kraus Mann. Gollancz. 
12s. 6d. 
KLaus MANN HAD unique opportunities for studying 
European literature between the two wars and this is a 
book that should be read by historians of that time. Here 
is an artist of fine perceptions who has travelled widely 
and read extensively in several languages, who was able to 
mix with some of the best intellects of the day and yet is 
the arch-type of those writers (we had plenty here as well) 
who, because they had lost the gift of prophecy, com- 
plained that the poet was out of touch with the people ! 
The author gradually becomes aware of the Nazi danger 
but never once does he show any appreciation of the solid 
British Protestant spirit that eventually got up and battled 
for liberty of thought. It was perhaps the fault of Europe 
to see too many sides of the same question and thereby to 
forget the primitive virtues. All the same the book should 
have a wide appeal, partly to those who remember Paris of 
the late twenties and in general for all who want the post- 
war years, that we hope are near, to be different from 19109. 
BRYHER 


